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MUSIC AS MEDICINE 
By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 



"My dear : 

Permit me to express to you my appreciation of the musical 
feast your recent hospitality furnished me. ... If you had known the 
state of my mind when I came to your house and when I left, you would 
feel amply repaid. . . . Suffice it to say that from despair your music 
has brought new aspiration and new life to me." 

THE above extract from a note written by a robust man of 
quite normal, if musically sensitive, nature, is striking 
evidence in words of the influence of music upon the mind. 
Whatsoever influences mental states, affects without fail the 
correlative bodily machinery; despair carries with it bodily de- 
pression, while feelings of aspiration are unfailingly accompanied 
by (according to the Lange-James theory preceded by) a quicken- 
ing of bodily functions. Such being the case, is it any wonder 
that the words music and medicine have been coupled from time 
immemorial? 

Medicine is "the science and art of dealing with the preven- 
tion, cure, or alleviation of disease." The means employed in 
this art always have been of two kinds: first, those appealing to 
the senses, and, through these doorways of the nervous system, 
by accompanying changes of consciousness, affecting the various 
organs of the body; and second, those which act mechanically 
or chemically directly upon the body or any of its individual 
organs. The first method usually goes by the name of mental 
treatment, but mental treatment includes more than mere sug- 
gestion by words, for a spoonful of a bitter drug, though itself 
reaching no deeper than the sense of taste, may be as positive in 
its mental effect as the verbal appeal of the mental healer. In 
fact the great bulk of medicinal cures of the past have effected 
their results by the hopeful stimulus exerted through conscious- 
ness, — the natural tendency of the body to restore itself doing 
the rest. 

So far as direct physical effect is concerned, medicines may 
destroy or check the growth of harmful parasites or they act 
to stimulate or depress, to aid or hinder, the activities of some 
organ. Quinine cures by destroying the malarial organism and 
will cure without aid of mental attitude. Opium dulls the nervous 
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center which controls the movements of breathing, renders it 
less sensitive to irritation set up in the lungs during the process of 
having a cold, and will check a tickling cough which no amount of 
"suggestion" can influence. Camphor acts, whether we will or 
no, upon the heart to increase the force and frequency of its beat, 
and hence it becomes a useful means of whipping that organ to 
better work in time of danger of its failure to do its duty. With 
a passive consciousness, such drugs produce their physiological 
effects. On the other hand, the word of encouragement or dis- 
couragement, the glance which betokens hopefulness or despair 
on the part of the attendant, the pill or potion which has but a 
mental effect, works powerfully by stimulation or depression of 
the body by way of the seat of consciousness, — by way of the 
emotions. And by emotion we mean, as the word signifies, mo- 
tion outward — or those considerable changes of consciousness 
which are accompanied by (or, according to the Lange-James 
theory, evoked by) the discharge of nervous energy into glands or 
muscles throughout the body. Sadness is accompanied by re- 
laxed muscles and an over-active tear gland; joy quickens the 
heart and contracts the muscles of the face into a smile. 

Music produces its effects upon the human body, first, by 
means of vibrations of the air, which vary in number, force and 
complexity; by rhythmic repetition of sounds; by successive 
utterance of sounds of different pitch which somehow make a 
peculiar appeal to consciousness, hold the attention, and evoke 
emotional change; and lastly, by a simultaneous utterance of many 
sounds, which heightens the effect of the "ideas" expressed by the 
composer. Music produces its effect, then, by the use of sounds, 
which may be varied as to pitch, intensity and quality, and 
which may be strung together continuously and rhythmically in 
melody, or interwoven and combined in all shades of harmony. 

That mere sounds produce physiological effects in animals 
and in man and that the effects vary with the pitch, intensity and 
timbre, has been proven and tested many times. According 
to the experiments of Fere, the simultaneous occurrence of sound 
increases the force exerted in muscular contraction, and the more 
intense the sound the more strength is exhibited. According 
to Scripture, much of music's physiological effect depends on 
pitch. In his book, "The New Psychology," Scripture says: 

Plato emphasizes the influence of the proper music on the formation 
of character and proceeds further to specify the general scales in which 
music should be written. The high Lydian is plaintive, the Ionian and 
Lydian are soft and convivial, the Dorian is the music of courage, and 
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the Phrygian of temperance. Aristotle agrees in general, but considers 
the Phrygian music as exciting and orgiastic. It has long been supposed 
that the difference among the scales was one of arrangement of the in- 
tervals within the octave, corresponding to the major and the minor, 
but a more recent opinion is that the difference is one of pitch. The 
Lydian is a tone to a tone and a half higher than the Phrygian, and the 
Dorian is a tone below the Phrygian. The Dorian is neither too high 
nor too low and expresses a manly character. 

It might be suggested that the special melodies associated with each 
scale may have had much to do with the case. Nevertheless it has been 
proven that the pitch itself has an effect upon the greatest strength of 
grip; tones of a moderate pitch increase the power of grip, whereas very 
high or very low tones weaken it. 

Scripture goes on to say: 

With the thumb-and-finger grip, the greatest pressure I can exert 
during silence is 4 kilos. When one plays the giants' motive from the 
Rheingold my grip shows 4}/? kilos. The slumber motive from the 
Walkiire reduces the power to 3}4 kilos. 

The most significant meaning in all this is to be read between 
the lines. To explain the effects of even the raw material of 
music the scientist with all his laboratory machinery is fain to 
invoke the aid of the empiricism (somewhat sentimental, we fear) 
of the ancients. Since the effect of twentieth century music 
made in these ancient modes is to lift one listener in ecstacy but 
to drive another to distraction, we can easily account for the 
marked difference of opinion of the Greek philosophers in regard 
to the effects of one of those modes. Also if the effect of modes is 
one of pitch, why should there be any difference in effect of the 
modern major and minor scales beginning on the same note? 
The influence of pitch, of key, on the effect of a composition has 
long been recognized, but we do not know that the Greeks had 
any definite pitch and indeed our modern pitch has fluctuated 
much, climbing from as low as A 377 in 1511 to A 457 in 1897, 
and falling back somewhere in the neighborhood of 440 vibrations. 
Theoretically Beethoven's music for full Beethovenic effect should 
be pitched at A 422 or thereabouts. Still, there is a well recognized 
influence of pitch, or key, upon the character of a composition. 

The quality of tone depends upon the number and promi- 
nence of the overtones, — is a matter of tones within tones. That 
sounds of different quality produce different emotional effects goes 
without saying, and their different physiologic influence has like- 
wise been proved in the laboratory. These effects are, of course, 
the very basis of orchestral composition. 
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The physiological effects of rhythm ar e shown in the labora- 
tory of human experience every day. A slow rhythm soothes, 
a rapid one quickens the bodily activities. The beat of a drum 
allays and suspends the fatigue of an army. One can dance or 
march to music when otherwise he would consider such exertion 
out of the question. As to more complex physiological effects, 
the physiologist Dogiel conducted a series of elaborate experi- 
ments and came to the conclusion that (1) music exhibits an in- 
fluence upon the circulation of the blood, both in animals and 
man; (2) the blood pressure (pressure to which blood in the 
arteries is subjected by the action of the heart) sometimes rises, 
sometimes falls; (3) musical tones usually increase the beat of 
the heart and the frequency of respiration; (4) variations in blood 
pressure depend on the pitch and loudness of sound, and on the 
tone color; (5) in the variations of blood pressure the idiosyn- 
cracies of the individual, whether man or animal, are plainly ap- 
parent, and even the nationality, in the case of man, has some 
effect. 

The effects of music upon digestion have apparently not 
been studied, but the paramount importance of happy mental 
conditions or at least of mental absorption in other subjects than 
self, during the processes of feeding, make the use of music at a 
feast something more significant than appears, and if it influ- 
ences merely to conversation the physiological results must be 
much the same and for good. Then, with interesting music as 
an accompaniment, one is likely to eat deliberately, which again 
is a help to the digestion of the usually hurrying diner. 

Comparatively simple sounds produce in animals more than 
simple physiologic, and hence more than elementary psychologic, 
effects. The howling of a dog at the tolling of a bell indicates 
a most complicated response, which betokens mental and emo- 
tional disturbance of considerable complexity as well as intensity. 

If rhythmic sounds, through their quality, pitch and inten- 
sity, can produce marked effects, the combination of sounds in 
sequence (melody) and simultaneously (harmony), and still more 
the construction of musical pieces of various forms, may be ex- 
pected to have a tremendous physiological, as it has psychological, 
influence; for the two go on together. Musical phrases take on 
the property of symbols more significant, if less definite, than 
words, and constitute a universal language appreciated according 
to one's acquaintance with that language as it is spoken in 
a given age, by different races and by its more highly endowed 
prophets. 
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The use of music in medicine antedates history. The medi- 
cine man of the primitive tribe chants his incantations and an 
important part of his outfit is his tom-tom or his rattle, a sound 
producer of most simple sort, but helping effectively by its infernal 
racket to din into the soul of the sick the comforting and stimu- 
lating notion that all possible help is being given to rid him of the 
cause of his sufferings. That cause is presumably an evil spirit 
which has taken up its spiteful abode in the body of the sick 
man. True, the music is little more than noise, but with the 
very important addition of rhythm, which, no matter what its 
physiological influence, has the psychological effect of reiteration. 
Every successive drum beat and every repetition of a vocal 
utterance intended to oust the demon is a reassurance to the sick 
that the medicine man is doing, without rest, his utmost. 

Like effects are produced without sound by drop doses of 
a homeopathic drug given at definite and short intervals. Each 
drop represents symbolically to the imagination of the patient 
and his friends the repeated effort of the student of the body — 
his physician — and with the imbibition of each dose there results 
a wave of emotional impulse stimulating the organism in its war- 
fare against present disease or its self-repair of past injuries. 

We physicians still lean to some extent upon tradition and 
many of our practices are of necessity still awaiting a doomf ul test, 
but before the advent of modern scientific methods we were bound 
most helplessly to the past. For two thousand years medical 
theory and practice was based upon the teaching of the Greeks, 
and Paracelsus, in the sixteenth century, was bold indeed to de- 
clare that his shoe buckles knew more than Galen. 

If medievalians leaned on ancient medical lore, the Greeks 
were not independent of prehistoric medicine, and doubtless the 
therapeutic virtue ascribed to music in the writings of Homer, 
Pindar, Pythagoras, Theophrastus, Plutarch and even Galen, is, 
in part, a survival of the notions derived from an earlier time, 
for music, according to these writers, was virtuous for the cure of 
plague, rheumatism, bites of venomous reptiles and of mad dogs, 
and like ailments. The malady was no longer considered a 
demoniac one, but the remedy, though much refined, was the 
same as had been employed in an age of simpler science, for the 
reason that many people, similarly affected, had recovered with 
like treatment. 

In more modern times music has been used and recommended 
by many enthusiasts for the cure or alleviation of such diseases 
as gout and consumption, but the significant tendency has been 
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to confine its use to the treatment of nervous disorders, to condi- 
tions brought about and maintained or especially aggravated by 
mental states, and including such serious brain disturbances as 
are accompanied by deranged mentality. The influence of music 
in such conditions had been noted by the ancients, and one 
will at once recall the unsuccessful attempt of David to allay the 
melancholy of Saul. Elisha, also, "when he was much troubled 
by importunate kings, called for a minstrel 'and when he played, 
the hand of the Lord came upon him.' " 

Robert Burton in his classic "The Anatomy of Melancholy," 
published in 1621, devotes a chapter to music as a remedy. 

"Many and sundry", he begins, "are the means which philosophers 
and physicians have prescribed to exhilarate a sorrowful heart, to divert 
those fixed and intent cares and meditations, which in this malady so 
much offend; but in my judgement none so present, none so powerful, 
none so apposite as a cup of strong drink, mirth, music and merry com- 
pany." He quotes a long list of authors in support of music's power. " 'A 
most forcible medicine' Jacchinus calls it; Jason Pratensis, 'a most ad- 
mirable thing, and worthy of consideration, that can so mollify the mind, 
and stay those tempestuous affections of it.' Musica est mentis medicina 
mcestce, a roaring-meg against melancholy, to rear and revive the lan- 
guishing soul; 'affecting not only the ears, but the very arteries, the 
vital and animal spirits, it erects the mind, and makes it nimble.' Lem- 
nius, instit. cap. 44. This it will effect in the most dull, severe, and 
sorrowful souls 'expel grief with mirth, and if there be any clouds, dust, 
or dregs of cares yet lurking in our thoughts, most powerfully it wipes 
them all away.' Salisbur. polit.lib. I, cap. 6, and that which is more, it 
will perform all this in an instant . . . Athenseus (Dipnosophia. lib. 14, 
cap. 10,) calleth it an infinite treasure to such as are endowed with it; 
Dulcisonum reficit tristia corda melos, Eobanus Hessus. Many other 
properties Cassiodorus, epist. 4, reckons up of this our divine music, not 
only to expel the greatest griefs, but 'it doth extenuate fears and furies, 
appeaseth cruelty, abateth heaviness, and to such as are watchful it 
causeth quiet rest; it takes away spleen and hatred,' be it instrumental, 
vocal, with strings, wind. ... 'it cures all irksomeness and heaviness of 
soul.' 'Labouring men, that sing to their work, can tell as much, and 
so can soldiers when they go to fight, whom terror of death cannot so 
much affright as the sound of trumpet, drum and such like music ani- 
mates.' Philostratus, when Appollonious was inquisitive to know what 
he could do with his pipe, told him 'that he would make a melancholy 
man merry, and him that was merry much merrier than before, a lover 
more enamoured, a religious man more devout.' " But Burton is not 
without caution. Music is helpful to the melancholic " 'Provided always, 
his disease proceed not originally from it, that he be not some light in- 
amorato, some idle fantastic, who capers in conceit all the day long, and 
thinks of nothing else but how to make jigs, sonnets, madrigals in com- 
mendation of his mistress. In such cases music is most pernicious, as 
a spur to a free horse will make him run himself blind, or break his 
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wind. ... As Menander holds, it will make such melancholy persons 
mad, and the sound of their jigs and hornpipes will not be removed out 
of their ears a week after. . . . Many men,' " he continues, "are melan- 
choly by hearing music, but it is a pleasing melancholy that it causeth; 
and therefore to those who are discontent, in woe, sorrow, or dejected, 
it is a most present remedy; it expels cares, alters their grieved minds, 
and easeth in an instant. . . . Theophrastus right well prophesied, that 
diseases were either procured by music or mitigated." 

If David playing before Saul is the classic example of the 
supposed influence of music on a mind diseased, the more success- 
ful efforts of Farinelli, the celebrated male soprano, upon King 
Philip of Spain is the modern instance. The king, so the story 
goes, had fallen into a state of deep despond from ill health, 
secluded himself, would not consent to be shaved and showed 
suicidal inclinations. The Queen, enthusiastic over music's 
powers, ordered Farinelli with other musicians to perform in a 
room next her husband's bed chamber. The king was at once 
charmed into a happier mood and ordered Farinelli to sing in his 
presence. The musician continued his ministrations until the 
king consented to see his barber, to resume affairs of state and to 
appear in public. To assure a cure the wise queen had the treat- 
ment continued for some time, and no return of the mental state 
was ever noted. Farinelli was most handsomely rewarded for 
his services, was given a high place at court, and served also to 
allay the morbid tendencies of Philip's successor, Ferdinand. 

The r6le of music in the cure of that obscure affection known 
as tarantism is of interest in connection with the title "taran- 
telle" applied to so many compositions. Whatever this mania 
was, it was not caused by the bite of the tarantula unless, as 
is not unlikely, through the mental effect of an injury which 
at the time was supposedly fatal. Such being the case, a con- 
dition of profound lethargy and depression would undoubtedly 
follow the bite. Music, according to tradition, aroused the 
victim from this state (and it would always do so if a cure by its 
help was anticipated) while the violent dancing that was evoked 
by the rapid rhythm could do no harm and might be said to 
complete the cure. The size and the frequency of the spiders 
and a keen imagination would account for the infectiousness 
which seems to have been common in this complaint. 

So far as the employment of music by the medical profession 
is concerned, it has, in modern times, simmered down to its use 
in connection with nervous and more purely mental derange- 
ments, the sweet sound serving to change the current of thought 
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for at least the time being. It is interesting to note that the great- 
est emphasis upon the use of music in this connection was made 
by very notable French alienists, especially by Pinel, around 
the beginning of the nineteenth century — the period when music 
production reached its zenith. Was it a time of especial sensi- 
tiveness to the influence of music? Fournier de Pescay (1771- 
18S3 — how closely the dates come to the birth and death years 
of Beethoven!) in an imposing article for the Dictionaire des 
Sciences Medicales, "related a number of cases which had been 
helped, some in a remarkable way, by music." His own child, 
he says, was relieved of "constant pain" and insomnia by the 
sound of the flute, and by singing in a minor key. 

Esquirol, a contemporary alienist, wrote temperately and 
sensibly: "Music acts upon the physique by determining nervous 
vibrations, by exciting the circulation. ... It acts upon the 
morale by fixing the attention, and by calling up agreeable 
recollections. ... In the treatment of mental disease I have 
constantly used music. It calms and soothes the mind, although 
it does not cure; it is, however, a precious agent, and ought not to 
be neglected." 

How much hysteria figured in some of the instances of cure 
mentioned by the French physicians we are left to guess, but 
hysteria is a very real condition, deserving of any possible aid. 

In recent years an attempt, perhaps more than one, has 
been made by laymen to set up a systematic music cure, various 
compositions being selected by the musicopath to suit various 
types of nervous disorder — music of a martial and hopeful char- 
acter to stir the depressed and that of a calm and even temper to 
soothe the excited and insomniac. Also at least one "dispensary" 
for the free exhibition of musical medicine to any who might be 
interested has been conducted. A monthly magazine devoted 
to musical therapeutics was launched within the last decade, the 
copy which came into our hands containing many letters from 
directors of sanitaria for the insane in praise of music as a means 
of calming excitement among their inmates and in rendering 
their existence happier. 

By the definition given, medicine deals with the preven- 
tion, alleviation or cure of disease, — and disease may be of phys- 
ical or of mental origin or partly of both. Evidently sound 
vibrations, be they never so wonderfully dished up, cannot, 
according to modern knowledge and past experience, directly 
influence the bodily processes more than temporarily — cannot 
restore a defective heart valve or cleanse the body from typhoid 
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bacilli. Nor can sweet sound prevent such conditions, though 
undoubtedly it will, in many cases, by influencing mental states, 
serve to alleviate suffering and hasten recovery. The introduc- 
tion of music into hospitals for the wounded in our war has, of 
course, served a place which no other means could quite usurp. 

When it comes to maladies of mental origin or those aggra- 
vated by mental attitude toward life, the influence of suitable 
music must be considerable, and greater according as the victim 
is more susceptible to this vehicle of emotional expression. It is 
needless to say that for such a purpose the music should be suit- 
able to the subject. The depressed and melancholy are too apt 
to choose music which corresponds with their state of mind, a con- 
dition they too often take a morbid interest in preserving. Not 
a few persons would be the better if they could be persuaded to 
spend less time in playing funeral marches or singing doleful love 
songs. Such a composition as Ernst's Elegie is enough to drive 
one into a mad house if he were already on the way to such an 
institution. 

Most music is, however, of a healthy and inspiring character. 
It is unexpectedly significant that the compositions of Weber, 
though of a man dying by inches of consumption, are full of joy 
and brilliancy. If Chopin's music is more consistent for a con- 
sumptive, it contains little that is really depressing. Beethoven, 
with all his bodily and mental suffering, allowed nothing morbid 
to creep into his music. There can be little doubt of the authen- 
ticity of Beethoven's remark, when, in his last illness, he was 
being tapped for the removal of dropsical fluid: "Better water 
from my belly" he exclaimed, "than water from my pen." Music, 
aside from its effect as a mere agent of pleasure-producing sen- 
sation, is the expression, the physiological exponent, of the desire 
for life and for the surmounting of its difficulties, and appeals 
by contrast with an inciting background of mental and bodily 
suffering or failure of attainment. As a means of maintain- 
ing mental and, hence, bodily sanity, as a means of amusement, 
a source of recreation and as a soothing balm to the irritations 
incident to the experiences of daily life, who can estimate its 
value? 

If the hearing of music is, on the whole, conducive to health, 
the production of music may be even more so, since there is added 
to pleasurable aesthetic and emotional exercise the absorbing 
and mind-satisfying task of overcoming the technical difficulties 
which line the way to perfect production. That the exercise of 
the lungs in singing or playing upon wind instruments may be of 
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possible harm, has been abundantly disproven, while, as the 
author's studies show, those who exert most force in such exercise, 
players upon the trumpet and horn, seem to be the longer lived. 
About the performer upon the oboe there hangs a tradition of 
tendency to insanity. This rests on slender evidence, but its 
possibility furnishes food for interesting speculation as to whether 
the long sustained pressure in the lungs required for playing 
upon this beautiful instrument, or the fragile tone and often mel- 
ancholy nature of its music, are the sources of mental aberration. 
On the other hand the oboe was for a long time an instrument 
of martial music, although war was not such a sad business in 
those days. 

The musician deals with niceties of tone and of intonation. 
He is, unless of the very intellectual school, engaged in playing 
upon the emotions of his auditors and in doing so must feel his 
own music — must undergo physiological changes incident to those 
he would evoke in his sympathetic audience. "Ne'er from the 
heart you'll speak inspiring, unless your own heart be stirred," 
may be taken literally. Does the professional musician, by 
reason of his business, become hypersesthetic and emotionally 
unstable? If so, he does not seem to be morbid or unhealthy 
in body. There is no record of sickness in John Sebastian Bach. 
Beethoven, despite his ailments, was remarkably robust. Wagner, 
always complaining, was seldom sick. Brahms was abundantly 
healthy, as was Verdi to a good old age. Spohr was "of sound 
health and Herculean frame." Liszt and Rubinstein were no 
invalids. Unhealthy and short-lived musicians have been the 
exception and not the rule. 

In primitive times the cure of disease seemed of prime im- 
portance, and music (of a harsh and vigorous nature) was a 
universal remedy. In our age, science, by revealing the nature of 
disease, has discountenanced the tom-tom as a therapeutic agent, 
but, in pointing out the importance of prevention, it has elevated 
music to new importance, for, whether one whistles a tune to 
pass the time, sings a hymn to soothe the soul in time of trouble 
or enjoys the complicated and unanalyzable exercise of following 
the symphonic utterance of a healthy and heroic heart in its 
symbolic struggle with and triumph over the strokes of fate, 
somehow "the spirits about the heart take in that trembling 
and dancing air into the body, are moved together, and stirred 
up with it" for the better. Anything that makes life more liv- 
able is a health-giving agent. Can anything, not material, com- 
pare with music as such an agency? 
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As strikingly shown by the words of the thank-note which 
begins this article, music as medicine is, in the language of Bur- 
ton, "a sovereign remedy against despair and melancholy, and 
will drive away the devil himself." While "divine music" will 
not heal a broken bone, check the invasion of bacteria, nor 
restore a diseased brain to its normal state, it serves under all 
circumstances to "calm and soothe the mind" and is "a precious 
agent that ought not to be neglected." 



